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critical notes on the following passages : E. Ill, 101 exitium est pecari] exitium 
pecori c x< Ribbeck and Hirtzel; G. I, 418, vias] vices Ribbeck and Hirtzel 
with two deteriores; Aen. ii. 584 habet haec] most editors read nee habet; 
Aen. iv. 217 subnixus] subnexus, Ribbeck and Hirtzel with two deteriores; 
Aen. V. 522 svMto] svbitum, Ribbeck and Hirtzel with several deteriores; Aen. 
vi. 96 qtiam] qua, one MS, Seneca, Bentley, Ribbeck and Hirtzel; 
Aen. vi. 609 et] aut c. Nonius, Servius, Ribbeck, Hirtzel; Aen. ix. 412 admrsi] 
aversi, one MS, Hirtzel, ab mrsi, Ribbeck; Aen. ix. 456 spumantis] spumanti 
y b, Ribbeck, Hirtzel; Aen. x. 805 arte] arce, two deteriores, Ribbeck, 
Hirtzel. In the following passages the reading of Ribbeck and Hirtzel 
might have been included in the critica,! note: G. IV, 412 tarn tu for tardo; 
Aen. ii. 503 ampla for tanta; Aen. ii. 587 flammae for famae; Aen. v. 573 
Trinacrii or Trinacriis for Trinacriae; Aen. viii. 108 tacitis for tacitos; 
Aen. ix. 539 aUns for armis; Aen. x. 673 quosne for quosque; Aen. x. 705 
Paris for creat. 

The apparatus should be corrected in the following places: Aen. i. 193, 
where F as well as MR has humo; Aen. ix. 143, where lanell gives parvo as 
the reading of FM, but according to Ribbeck the last letter in F is on an 
erasure; Aen. ix. 287, where there is no critical note; the reader would infer 
that periculi est is the attested reading, but est is omitted in PR and is by 
the second hand in Mb; Aen. xii. 221, where PR as well as M have pubentes, 
which lanell accepts; Ribbeck and Hirtzel prefers tabentes; there is also a 
discrepancy between Ribbeck and lanell as to the reading of M^ at Aen. ii. 
778; Ribbeck has portare, lanell asportare. 

The proofreading has been carefully done, but the following errors have 
escaped notice: page vi read All 487 for A 11 787; page 387 read 15 for 25 
in the citation from Isidore; page 427 read VII for XII under Umbro. 

Charles H. Beeson 



Das Erbe der Alien. Neue Folge. Heft II: AUgriechischer Baum- 
kultus. Untersuchungen von Ludwig Weniger. Dieterich'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung in Leipzig, 1920. Pp. vi+64. M. 3.50. 

In this very gracefully written brochure the author, well known for 
numerous substantial monographs on religious history, discusses the signifi- 
cance of the symbolism back of the employment among the Greeks for a 
variety of usages of leaves and branches, mainly in the form of garlands, from 
special trees or varieties of trees. He finds the principal causa efficiens in an 
association of certain forms of plant life with the worship of the earth- 
mother, and here especially in a mantic relation. The interest is largely 
cultural and psychological, although, of course, the religious history of some 
of the great shrines and many related questions are taken up. The leading 
idea is thus expressed: "With the worthless leaves which the ancients wove 
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into garlands and honored as prizes for noteworthy achievement more highly 
than they did gold and precious stones, were connected the noblest concep- 
tions. For they became symbols of reverence to the gods, of poetry, of 
manly strength, and of peace upon earth" (p. vi). 

The four chapters following the Introduction treat of the mantic oak 
of Dodona; the laurel of Delphi, which, originating as a symbol of purifica- 
tion for the slaying by Apollo of the earthborn Pytho, was gradually trans- 
formed, as Apollo himself came more and more to represent music and 
poetry, into the meed of honor for pre-eminence in these arts; the wild 
olive of Olympia; and finally the cultivated olive of Athens. With the 
author's general thesis, namely, that at Dodona, Delphi, and Olympia, the 
worship of the great Olympians dispossessed the more ancient cults of the 
earth-mother and other female deities, the trend of rehgious-historical 
studies in recent years seems to be in accord. In fact one might well venture 
to go farther along this hne than does even Dr. Weniger himself, and see in the 
connection between Athena and the olive at Athens an adventitious union, 
the result of the introduction, by conquest or otherwise, of a great deity 
which supplanted the older gods of the Attic plain. There is, indeed, a glar- 
ing incongruence between the terrible warrior maiden, that daughter of a 
mighty sire, whose huge spear lays waste not merely the ranks of heroes, but 
giants and on occasion very gods themselves, and the olive branch, the 
emblem of peace; and even the very latest legend could not forget that 
Athena won her pre-eminence on the Acropolis as the result of a struggle. 
The incongruence is only partially relieved by what is probably to be regarded 
as a secondary development, i.e., her patronage of arts and crafts, which 
seems to be due to late local developments at Athens, and in which she 
invades what is properly the sphere of Hephaistos, as, indeed, he is always 
closely associated with her in this capacity. 

"riiat the author does not emphasize those features of the local cults which 
might suggest that Athena has appropriated a sacred symbol of her predeces- 
sors seems perhaps due to his belief (following therein the famous work of 
V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, etc., 8th ed., pp. 104 ff., which, by the way, is 
quoted in the second edition; had the eighth [1911] been used, Schraders' 
well-considered rejection of Hehn's view might have been noted [pp. 120 f .]) 
that the olive was introduced into Greece at a comparatively late time 
(pp. 40 f.), when the worship of the earth-mother was nearly forgotten 
(pp. 47 f.). But this is, I venture to suggest, probably an error, for the 
olive was known and widely used in the Aegean world during the height of 
Minoan civilization. This is an important point in the history of culture, 
and because it has not been everywhere recognized as yet, the evidence for it, 
or such at least as has come to my attention, ought to be very succinctly 
indicated here. Olive stones have been found sporadically at Mycenae 
and in considerable numbers at Tiryns (Tsountas, 'E<^. 'Apx-, 1891, 15), 
at Palaiokastro in Crete (Bosanquet, Ann. Brit. Sch., IX, 280, 288), at 
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Phaestus (Evans, Ann. Brit. Sch., VII, 83, probably referring to those discov- 
ered in the cemetery near by; see Savignoni, Mmi. Ant., XIV, 635), at 
Peschiera (Lago di Garda) from the bronze age (Mosso, L'Origini della 
Civiltd, Medit.^, p. 278), at Men tone in the Riviera among palaeoUthic 
remains (Schultz, Zeitschr.f. Ethnol., XV, 401 ff.; some doubt attaches to this 
case, see Wittmack's suggestions, ibid., pp. 403 f., but Schultz insists that 
the stones were discovered together with palaeolithic objects). A native 
Sicilian vase from a settlement near Syracuse, found with Mycenaean 
vases, has a design produced by pressing an olive leaf into the wet clay 
(Orsi, Mon. Ant., II, 21 and PI. II, 1). The olive tree is represented on 
works of art like the Vaphio cups (for the older Uterature see Orsi, op. cit., 
p. 21, n. 1; Tsountas-Manatt, Myc. Age, p. 228; Schrader in the eighth edi- 
tion of Hehn's Ktdturpflanzen, etc., p. 120), the siege scene on the silver cup 
from Mycenae (Schrader, loc. cit., Tsountas-Manatt, loc. cit., think of wild 
olives, but the position close by the city wall suggests, as Schrader observes » 
a plantation) ; the Haghia Triadha sarcophagus (Paribeni, Mon. Ant, XIX, 
42; F. von Duhn, Arch. f. Religionswiss., XII, 164; Dussaud, Les Civilisa- 
tions Prehelleniqiies^, p. 404), on pictographic tablets, frescoes, and vases at 
Knossos (Evans, Ann. Brit. Sch., VII, 83; IX, 5; the representations in 

VII, 26, and VII, 110, may possibly be of the myrtle), on a vase from Pseira 
(Plate VII; compare Hall, Aegean Arch., p. 98). What is probably an oil 
press was discovered at Thera along with Minoan ware (Dumont and Chaplain, 
Les Ceram. de la Grece propre, 1, 31; Tsountas-Manatt, op. cit., p. 79; Dus- 
saud, op. cit., p. 93), and what is certainly an olive press at Palaiokastro 
(Dawkins and Tod, Ann. Brit. Sch., IX, 334; Dawkins, XI, 276 f.), and 
from this same place Bosanquet describes also "a group of jars which prob- 
ably played a part in the manufacture of oil" (op. cit., IX, 288), and an 
"oil separator" {ibid., p. 279). At Knossos Evans has found the places in 
the palace where oil was prepared and handled, and these he calls the Court 
of the Oil Press and the Court of the Oil Spout (Ann. Brit. Sch., VII, 82 f.; 

VIII, 8ff.). Many of the great pithoi seem to have been stored with oil 
at the time of the destruction of the palace by fire, as the marks of a fierce 
conflagration are evident about the vats in the fourth magazine (Evans, 
op. cit., VII, 83), in which connection it may be recalled that the preserva- 
tion of many of the clay tablets is due to their having been subjected to this 
intense heat (Burrows: The Discov. in Crete, 18, after Evans, op. cit., VI, 19 
and 56; VII, 83 and 101). Lamps of a type which bum oil (that is, of 
course, olive oil) are comparatively numerous. They are listed and dis- 
cussed especially by Burrows and Ure, J.H.S., 1911, pp. 92 ff.. Pfuhl, Arch. 
Jahrb., 1912, pp. 55 ff. Sir Arthur Evans, Scr. Min., p. 59, even seems 
inclined to believe that the oil trade was the principal basis of the commerce 
upon which the prosperity of Crete depended (followed in this by Baikie, 
The Sea Kings of Crete, pp. 184, 222, 227), but that is perhaps pressing the 
evidence unduly. 
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Now as regards the relation of Athena to the olive, that is pretty generally 
regarded as original, but, although I cannot here enter upon a general argu- 
ment, I am strongly inclined to believe (with WUamowitz, Aristoteles und 
Athen, II, 37 f., Jane Harrison, Themis, pp. 170 ff., and Escher, Pauly-Wiss., 
VI, 409, for the original independence of the group of old Athenian nature 
deities and their later subordination to Athena, see Usener, Gotternamen, 
pp. 135 ff.) that Athena was an interloper on the Acropolis, and that, there- 
fore, the sacred olive was not from the first in her care. It might be observed 
especially in this regard that the tree itself was in the sacred inclosure of 
Erechtheus (Herodotus vii. 55), where Athena could hardly have had prior 
rights, or else in the precinct of the closely related Pandrosos (Frazer on 
Pausanias i. 27. 2; Judeich, Topogr. von Athen, p. 252). Besides Ge had a 
statue only a few yards away, and a rock-cut inscription still testifies to her 
presence in the immediate vicinity. With Earth, the earth-born (Erech- 
theus), the spirit of the dew (Pandrosos, compare Jane Harrison, op. cit., 
p. 172), and Zeus Morios (probably the sender of rain for the Moriai) it 
would seem that the olive was more naturally to be associated than with the 
Hellenic Walkyrie, who otherwise certainly had little enough to do with 
agriculture. 

All this, however, is in the main incidental, and does not diminish the 
value of the delicate and sagacious deUneation of the rites and the feelings 
of the early Greeks which they reflect. The whole is a valuable study in 
religious psychology and especially in a singularly beautiful type of symbol- 
ism which has proved alluring to all subsequent representatives of our com- 
mon European civilization. 

W. A. Oldfathee 



Die altgriechische Buhne. By August Feickenhaus. Strassburg: 
Karl J. Triibner, 1917. Pp. viii -1-131. 30 illustrations. 

Apart from whatever value this book may possess for the specialist, the 
circumstances attending its pubhcation make it a document of interest to a 
wider circle as affording a ghmpse behind the scenes in Germany during the 
progress of the Great War. The proof was read by the author while engaged 
in the campaign about Mainz during the summer of 1917. Previous to that 
time, since the beginning of the war, he had had a furlough of but a single 
academic semester, during which he had hastily put the finishing touches on 
his manuscript. The book was then hurried through the press, not only 
because of the uncertainty attending the author's life, but also that he might 
anticipate the pubhcation of a work on the Athenian theater undertaken and 
announced by the Austrian Archaeological Institute ! Finally, although dedi- 
cated with evident exultation "zur Erinnerung an den dritten Kriegs- 
winter," as events proved it was to be one of the last, if indeed not the last, 



